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ON THE UNITY AND SUPREMACY OF GOD 
THE FATHER. 


This ia life eternal, that they might know THEE THE ONLY TRUE 
Gop, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. John xvii. 3. 





Truts, of every kind, is of importance to mankind. 
Religious truth is of more value than any other, “because 
it is connected with the moral improvement and future 
happiness of man; and of all religious truth, that which 
God hath revealed by his Son Jesus Christ, ought to be 
held in the highest estimation. Though the absurd max- 
im, that ignorance is the mother of devotion, has long been 
generally exploded, yet it is still acted upon by many: 
Hence the indifference to truth, the dread of free investi- 
gation, and the pertinacious adherence to received opin- 
tons, which so much prevail among some parties of Chris. 
tians, to the great obstruction of religious improvement. 

No part of religious trgyth has been more obscured, or 
involved in greater perplexity, than that which relates to 
the character of the one true God, and the person of Jesus 
Christ; and this circumstance has tended to darken the 
whole system of Christianity. For ages, the unity of God 
and the messiahship of Jesus were enveloped in impenetra- 
ble shades of mystery, and men were taught to receive as 
true, what they could not understand: thus the simple doc- 
trines of divine revelation, were supplanted by unintelligi- 
ble dogmas. Though a brighter day has at length dawned, 
christians are still reluctant to lay aside the abstruse sub- 
tilties of the dark ages, and return to the simplicity of the 
gospel. A disposition to take things upon trust, and te 
think with the multitude, is far from being extinct. But 
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if the knowledge of the only true God, and of Jesus Clirist 
whom he hath sent, be life eternal; it must be of the great- 
est importance for every one to inquire freely, and to form 
right ideas of these subjects. 

Leaving human creeds, the traditions of men, the mys- 
terious notions, and the unmeaning jargon of former times, 
let us resolve to judge for ourselves, and to derive all our 
ideas of God and of his Christ, from the plain declarations 
of scripture. By the simple testimony of Jesus attd his 
apostles, itis our duty to abide. Following these guides, 
we shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life. 

The subjects examined in this essay are confessedly of 
the highest moment. If the Father alan be the only true 
God, the only Supreme Being in the universe; what are we 
doing, when we place another being, Jesus, Ais son and 
servant, on a perfect level with him, and worship him as 
the Supreme God ? Are we not giving the glory of Jehovah 
to another, and robbing him of his supremacy? Before, 
then, we ascribe proper deity to Christ, and worship hin 
as the Supreme Being, we ought to be fully satisfied, 
by a careful and serious examination of the scriptures, that 
he did not teach the supremacy of the Father, and his own 
inferiority and subordination to him. If, through preju- 
dice or timidity, or any other cause, we refuse to examine 
matters of such importance, we are guilty of ingratitude 
and disobedience to the best of Beings. 

No doctrine is of more vital importance, or more nearly 
conhected with every part of religion, than the divine un1- 
ty. Wecannot form proper conceptions of the object of 
our worship and adoration, unlgss this dectrine be under- 
stood. hether, as christians, we ought to believe in one 
God only, or in several Gods, is a point we ought to take 
the utmost pains to ascertain. Either the object we adore 
must be one individual being, or more than one individual 
being. Our ideas on this point must necessarily be associ- 
ated with our general belief and practice as christians. If 
God be but one individual substance, the notion of threc 
distinct substances in the Deity must be a great departure 
from truth, and tend to the general corruption of christian- 
ity. It is therefore the duty of every christian to examine 
this subject with the utmost care and impartiality. That 
i may present my ideas on this sublime doctrine, as clear- 
ly as possible, f shall dwell upon the following particu- 
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OF GOD THE FATEER. 
1. On the application of the word God. 


The word god is now used to denote true and proper 
deity; but this was not always the case. It is of the ut- 
most importance, in this controversy, that we should have 
just views of the use of this term in the scriptures. In this 
sacred volume the name God is frequently given to crea- 
tures, as well as to the Supreme Being. Moses is called 
God, **See [have made thee a God (Elohim) to Pharaoh.”’ 
Exod. vii. 1. An angel is called God—** We shall surely 
die because we have seen God (Llohim.)”? Judges xiii. 22, 
in verse 21 this same person is called ‘‘an angel of the 
Lord.”? The /udges of Israel were called Gods—*‘ Then 
his master shall bring him unto the j2«dges,”’ in the Hebrew, 
Elohim, God, or Gods. Lod. xxi. 6. Compare with this 
Psal. \xxxii. 6. and John x. 35. 

From these passages it is evident, that the word God, by 
no means describes a particular nature, but is expressive 
of a peculiar office or relation. When applied to the Su- 
preme Being, other terms are frequently connected with 
it, to describe his character and perfections. He is called 
Jehovah God, the Most High God, the Almighty God, the 
only Wise God, the Invisible God, &c. These titles are 
never applied to any other being. If the term God, by 
itself, expressed true and proper Deity, the addition of 
other terms, to distinguish, the Most High from all other 
beings, would be superflous. Could it be shown, then, 
that Christ is called God in the scripture, ever so fre 
quently, it would not thence follow that he is the Supreme 
Being, any more than Moses being called God, proves 
him to be the Supreme Being, or than the Judges of Israel 
being called Gods, proves them all to have been possessed 
of true and proper deity. He may bea God by office, yet 
not by nature; by the appointment of the Father, yet not 
be absolutely supreme. The name God, denotes govern- 
ment and dominion; *‘and the government is on the shoul- 
der of Christ,” he is constituted ‘*Lord of all,” by the 
appointment of the Father. 

‘here are in the New Testament alone, upwards of one 
hundred passages, in which the Father is styied God with 
some peculiar high titles, epithets, or attributes, which, 
though most of them indeed are not absolutely incommu- 
nicable, yet are (generally if not) always, by way of su- 
preme eminency, ascribed to the Farupr only. (See Dr. 
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Clarke's Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, in which all the 
passages are quoted.) The appellation God is used above 
three hundred times in the New Testament in connexions 
which necessarily confine it to the Farner only. Ot 
these, many are strikingly in opposition to the Trinitarian 
doctrine; for they show, not only that God, the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is a distinct Being from our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, but also that the appellation God, in its abso- 
lute sense, 13 mepegenete to the Farner only. (See Dr. 
Clarke, &c. as above.) And 1 should think it must aston- 
ish any unprejudiced person, who has not before consider- 
ed this subject, to be informed, that even in the estimation 
of Trinitarians, there are only about nine instances, in which 
Jesus is called God by the New Testament writers,—that 
of these, there is me onE, in which the appellation is 
clearly and undoubtedly given him,—and that Moses alse 
was called God, and as may reasonably be supposed, for 
the very same reason, viz. ‘*that to him the word of God 
came.”? John x. 35. If the candid reader will carefully 
examine the remarks we have made in this division of our 
essay, he will feel little difficulty in what remains to be 
stated on this subject. For one of the principal supports 
of the Trinitarian doctrine, is the improper application otf 
the word God, in a sense very different from that of the 
sacred writers. 


Il. The Unity of God is the first principle of all true 
religion. 


Without faith in God no man can worship and serve 
him ; for he that cometh to God must believe that he is.— 
Without the belief of the divine unity, the mind of the 
worshipper must be divided between a plurality of objects, 
and his thoughts be much confused. The whole creation 
leads to the contemplation of one first cause, and corrobo- 
rates the idea of the existence of one God only. Judaism 
was founded on the doctrine of one God. The first truth 
Moses delivered to Israel, in giving them the law related 
to the divine unity: Hear O Israel, the Lord our God 1s one 
Lord!* The first command he gave them prohibited the 





* In quoting this passage, ‘I am forcibly reminded, that three or 
four years ago, I heard a sermon from these words, by a Trinita- 
rian preacher in this neighbourhood. In order to make this text 
swt the notions of the preacher, he proposed a new translation of 
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admission of a plurality of Gods: Thou shalt have no other 
Gods beforeme. ‘The grand design of the Mosaic economy 
was to preserve the doctrine and worship of one God 
among men. Christ himself declared that the first of all 
the divine commands requires the belief of the divine uni- 
ty. Mark xii. 29. He and his apostles taught it as a fun- 
damental plinciple of christianity. ‘This will not be deni- 
ed, even by Trinitarians. No doctrine that militates 
against this fundamental doctrine of revelation, can be 
scriptural ; but the doctrine of the Trinity is, in our esti- 
mation, opposed to the unity of God, and ought, therefore, 
to be rejected as unscriptural. 


III. God is one, in the strict literal sense of the expression, 
and the Faruxr of our Lord Jesus Christ is the only liv- 
ing and true God, in distinction from every other person 
or subsistence. 


Unity and plurality are incompatible with each other, 
as applied numerically. In the nature of things, no intel- 





it. And what, reader, do you think it was? Hear O Israel the 
Lord our Gops is one Lord !! By this translation, the preacher 
made this passage contain one of the most palpable contradictions 
—a contradiction as glaring as if I were to say, that unity and 
lurality are the same. e attempted to justify this translation 
rom the circumstance that the Hebrew word (Elohim) for God, 
was in the plural number; from whence he inferred that there was 
a plurality in the Godhead. Buta f/urality of what, 1 would ask 
him, if this note should catch his eye? He would answer, I pre- 
sume, a filurality of persons. I would again ask, does this word 
in the singular number mean God, and in the filural persons? If 
so, it would favour his argument, but this he will not attempt to 
assert. His argument then, if it pos any thing, proved that 
there was a plurality of Gods in the Godhead, and thus agreed 
with his translation. ‘The preacher did know, cr he ought to have 
known, that this Hebrew noun (Elohim) though in a/:/vra/ form, 
is often used in the Scriptures in a singular sense. Hence it is 
applied to one man, Moses, Exod. 4.16& 7.1. To one judge, 
15am. 2. 26. ‘To one angel, Judges 13. 21,22. To the golden 
calf, Exod. 32. 24, 31. It is also applied to one pagan God, Da- 
gon, Judges 16. 23. . I would particularly recommend to this 
prengnerh and to all others, who attempt to draw an argument 
rom the word E/ohim, in favour of the Trinity, to study’ /zex. 
28. 2, 9, in which they will find this word, both in its singudar and 
filural form, applied several times to the same single indrvidual 
Oe aries 0 Tore. 
To conclude this note, already too long, I would remark, that 
this preacher attempted to build the awful doctrine of the Trinity, 
upon a misapplication of this Hebrewnoun. Had he possessed 
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ligent subsistence, or being, can be more than one subsis 
tance or person. ‘Though christians all profess to believe 
that there is but one God, many of them maintain that in 
this one God exist three distinct persons, subsistences, or 
intelligent agents, each of which is supposed to be strictly 
and properly God. But such a statement evidently con. 
veys the idea of three Gods; for the phrases, distinct per- 
sons, subsistences, intelligent agents, convey no meaning 
without the idea of distinct beings associated with them: 
and if distinct beings, it follows that they are three Gods, 
and thus the divine Unity is subverted. It by no means 
obviates the difficulty to say, that the three divine persons 
are one in essence, that is, “all of one nature: for oneness 
of nature precludes not the idea of distinct beings who pos- 
sess that nature in common. Such a oneness of nature 
among several individuals, conv eys the idea of a fraternits 
of deities. All mankind might, in the same way, be said 
to be of one essence, for they all possess one common na- 
ture; but would it be right to say, that the millions oi 
human persons, who are scattered over the face of the 
earth, make but one man; yet this seems as proper, as to 
say that three self-existent persons make but one God. 
e unity of God implies that he is one individual person 
or substance. This is fully substantiated by the language 
of scripture. To the scriptures we now appeal in order to 
establish the views which we maintain on this important 
subject. hope the serious reader, will diligently and 
impartially study the passages, [ shall now bring forward. 
he declarations of Moses are all in favour of the simple 
unity of God. He continually speaks of Jehovah (or as 
our common version has it, tHe Lorp) in a manner which 
shows that he regarded Him as One: and in some instan- 
ces he expressly declares him to be one, in a way, which, 
in my opinion, makes it impossible, that he could have sup- 
poeed that Jenovan (according to the unintelligible lan- 
guage of human creeds) though one Gop, is three persons, 
each of which is Truty Gop. In Exod. xx. 3, in the first 
commandment, Gop himself says, ++ Thou shalt have No 
orneR Gons before (or, rather, besides) me.”” In Deut. 
iv. 55, Moses says, in a solemn exhortation to obedience, 
“That thou mightest know that the Lorn (Jnnovan) He 





vast resources in favour of this dectrine, he would never have re- 
sorted to an argument so futile, not to say, ridiculous, Reader, ii 
& dificult to defend errer. 
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is God; there is wowr else besides him.”? In Deut. vi. 4, 
he most explicitly directs their attention to the subject by 
saving, ** Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lorp;” 
or, more agreeably to the original Hebrew, **Jenovan, 
our God. Jeuovan is onz.”? Ifhe had foreseen those un- 
happy departures from the proper unity of God, which 
have been so prevalent in the Christian World, he could 
not have more distinctly stated that doctrine in opposition 
to all others: and considering that the words have a strength 
and peculiarity of expression, which was not required in 
opposing the idoiatrous notions of the heathens, I cannot 
but regard this passage as designed by //im, under whose 
directions Moses taught, to express the grand truth of His 
absolute unity, to the exclusion of all opinions which at 
any time, might lead men from it.—Once more, in the 
song of Moses, (Deut. xxxii. 59,) speaking in the name 
of Jehovah, he uses these remarkable words, **See now 
that I, even ]. am He, and there is no God with me.°’ 
It seems scarcely possible that any unbiassed person 
should find any doctrine in the law of Moses, inconsistent 
with the absolute unity and unrivalled supremacy of Jeno- 
van, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

In the Historical Books of the Old Testament, we have 
the same remarkable testimony to this grand and funda- 
mental truth. ‘*Wherefore thou art great, O Lord God; 
for there is none like thee, neither is there any God beside 
thee, according to all that we have heard with our ears.” 
II Sam. vil. 22. ‘*And when all the people saw it, they 
fell on their faces, and they said, the pe , he is the God, 
the Lord, he is the God,” or rather, ** Jehovah he is the 
God, Jehovah he is the God.” 1 Kings xviii. 39. **O Lord 
God of Israel, which dwellest between the cherubims, thou 


. art the God, even THov aLons.”’ II Kings xix. 15, 19. 


See also I Chron. xvii. 20. 

If Moses had not explicitly taught the absolute oneness of 
God, the writings of the Prophets would afford abundant proof 
ofit. Inthe writings of Jsaiah we find some most striking and 
decisiveexpressions. ‘Iam the first, and 1 am the dasf, and 
besides me there is No Gop.”’ Isa. xliv. 6. ‘+I am the Lord 
(Jehovah) and there is none else, there is xo God besides me.” 
Isaiah xlv. 5. Seealso, Isaiah xliv. 8. ‘+Is there a God 
besides me? Vea, thereis xo God, 1 know nor any. And 
Isaiah xlv. 21, 22. While transcribing these passages, | 
feel unfeigned and great astonishment, that serious judé- 
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cious lovers of truth, with the Prophecy of Isaiah before 
them, should suppose that any one can be really God, be- 
sides Jehovah; especially that he can, whom Jehovah speaks 
of as his servant (Isaiah 52. 15.) and whom the Prophet re- 
resents (chap. 53. 3.) as a man.of sorrows. It would be 
incredible, if facts did not force the belief of it. The last 
text I shall quote from the Old Testament is a very remark- 
able one, and not often brought into view. In Zachariah 
(14. 9.) we have a prophecy, which cannot have its full [ 
accomplishment, till all men shall know the only true God, | 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent; till all become chris- 
tians, and, as christians, worship the on/y God, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. he words of the 
Prophet, are, ** And the Lord shall be king over all the 
earth: in that day there shall be one Lord, and nis name 
oneE.”’ But so longas the doctrine of the Trinity is main- 
tained, his name willbe rHrer. Let the serious christian 
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consider that by maintaining this traditional opinion, he is 
opposing the prophetic declarations of heaven. On these 
texts from the Old Testament, I offer the following re- t 
marks : , 
1. These passages do, in express terms, purposely fram- ‘ 
ed, even to tautology, exclude every other being or person c 
whatever, save one numerically, from being the true God. a 
2. Considering the number of passages wherein, in the t 
Old Testament, God is mentioned as one being only, or at h 
least apparently so, if the doctrine of the Trinity were h 
true, it is highly probable that great care would have been tl 
taken, that these passages should not operate to the ex- 
clusion of the idea of a Trinity among the Jews: bu tl 
through the whole of the Old Testament there is none such. F 
8. The Jews, on the contrary, always have been, and fr 
still continue Unitarians; nor is there the least trace of « or 
Trinitarian doctrine extant among them, in any age, or a Fy * 
Trinitarian exposition in any of their writings. ee 
4. The pronouns used respecting this one God, are all w 
singular, J, me, he, &c. It is nothing uncommon for an pe 
individual to speak of himself in the plural, but [ believe Pi 
no instance can be produced of a number of persons, using in FR! 
reference to chanlions the singular pronouns, I, me. Let t 
the Trinitarian account for this; and if there be such an a 
f 


instance, let it be produced. 
From the whole we conclude, that if any position ad- H¢ 
mits of moral demonstration, it is, that the grand doctrine 
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of the Law and the Prophets, is, that Jehovah, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the onty TRUE Gop, unrival- 
led in all his great and glorious “open The only 

uestion is, whether Jesus and apostles taught any 
thing j in opposition to this doctrine: if not, (even “though 
they had said nothing to confirm it,) it would stand un- 
rs Soe on the express declaration of the Jewish reveta- 
tion. 

In the minds of some, there may be a confused idea, 
that Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is not 
the same Being whom Jesus calls his God and Father, but 
the Triune God (to use the unscriptural language of mod- 
ern orthodoxy,) viz. God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, three Persons and one God; and that, con- 
sequently, all the arguments from the Jewish Scriptures, 
for the proper unity of God, and the restriction of divine 
worship to the Father, have no force. Where this idea is 
the resource of a determination to prop up the falling doc- 


trine of the Trinity by every possible means, no argument: 


will remove it: where it springs from misapprehension of 
the true nature of the case, and exists in a mind open to 
conviction, it will probably be completely overcome, by 
attending to the following quotations from the New Tes- 
tament. In Acts iii. 15, Peter says, ** The God of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Jccob, the God of our fathers, 
hath glorified his Son Jesus’; which most clearly shows, 
that the Futher of Jesws was the God of their fathers, 
**We have,” said the Jews, (John vill. 41,42.) ‘*one Fa- 
ther; even God: Jesus said unto them, if God were your 
Father, ye would love me, for I proceeded forth and came 
from God.”? And in ver. 54, ‘¢it is my Father that hon- 
oureth me, of whom ye say, that He is your God.” If we 
admit this testimony of our Saviour, nothing can be more 
certain, than that his Father was the God of the Jews. He 
whom they had been accustomed to worship under the ap- 
pellation of Jehovah, by who solemnly declared by the 
Prophet (Isaiah xlvi. 9.) **I am God, and there is none 
ELSE; lam God, and there i iS NONE LIKE M&.’’—But indeed 
it seems scarcely possible to read the New Testament, 
without feeling satisfied, that God, even the Farner of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is one and the same Being with Je- 
HovAH, the God of the Jews.—I shall now state 
_ The evidence of the New Testament in favour of our 
sition, that there is but one God, and that the Father is 
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Hr, to the exclusion of every other person whatever. iin 
testimony of Jesus himself, 1s perfectly accordant with the 
doctrine of the Old Testament. ‘+ This is life eternal that 
they might know thee the ony true God, and Jesus Chris! 
whom thou hast sent.”? (John xvii. 3.) These words are 
addressed by Jesus to his Father, and absolutely exclude 
the possibility of any other person, or being, whatsoever, 
being really and truly God, as the Father is God. If the 
Father be the onry true God, neither the Son, nor the Ho- 
ly Ghost can possibly be rruty God, as the Father is.~ 
Unless it can be shown that these words were not spoken 
by Jesus, 1 maintain, without fear of reasonable contra- 
diction, that the doctrine of the Trinity, and every other 
doctrine which supposes that Jesus was tru/y God, are in 
direct opposition to his own words, and are therefore anti. 
christian doctrines. 

Jesus frequently speaks of the Father as God, without 
any explanation, and ina manner which shows that he re- 
garded him as the only God. He declines the appellation 
good, and © ory! lela that ‘*there is none good but 
one that is God.”” Mark x. t8. He tells us that he was 
sent by the Father,—that he came not to do his own will, 
but the will of his Father,—that the works which he did, 
were done by the power of the Father,—he constantly 
prayed to the Father,—-he asserted that the Father only 

new the day on which a certain event should be accom- 

lished,—in his last moments he commended his soul into 
the hands of his Father,—and after his resurrection, lie 
made. use of the following remarkable expressions: ‘I as- 
cend unto my Father, and your Father; and to my God, 
and your God.”’ John xx. 17. To sum up all in a few 
words, Jesus who came into the world to bear witness te 
the truth, not only never said that he himself was God, 
but on the contrary, spoke of the Futher who sent him as 
God, as the onLy Goo, and as the onty true Gop: he 
habitually prayed to the Father; referred to the agency ot 
the Father all that distinguished him as the Son of God: 
and in many, many instances sg spake of his own 
inferiority to the Father. Such is the doctrine of our ven- 
erated Master, and with all humility and gratitude we re- 
ceive it. , 

‘The doctrine of the Apostles is in exact accordance wit) 
that of their Master. Paul taught that though ‘there 
were Gods many, and Lords many, yet to us (christians) 
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there is but one God the Father.” 1 Cor. viii. 5,6. He 
calls the Father God only wise, when he says ‘* To God 
only wise, be glory through Jesus Christ for ever.” Rom. 
xvi. 27. He says **There is ont God, and one Media- 
tor between God and men, (whois he?) the man Christ 
Jesus.”? @& Xm. ii, 5. Aly » “One God * cue, 
of all, we a wih ° 
Ephes. iv. %. I shall conMude my quotations from the 
scriptures, with that sublime doxology, which the apostle 
undoubtedly addresses fo the Father, whom he styles «* the 
blessed and ony Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords, who onty hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto; whom no man hath seer 
(was not Christ seen ?) nor can see: (shall we not see Christ 
hereafter ?) to whom be honour and power everlasting.  .4- 
men. it Tim. vi. 15, 16. 

To conclude—lIf the Father be not the onty true God, 
but Jesus also be tredy and properly God, as our Trinitarian 
brethren teach; then must Jesus be omniscient, unchange- 
able, immortal, invisible, all-wise, all-good, and all-power- 
ful. But he was not omniscient, for he himself declares 
that he knew not the time when his ain respecting 
Jerusalem would be accomplished. He was not unchange- 
able, for he was subject to all the changes of mortality. 
Ile was not immortal, for he once was dead. We know 
he was not invisible, for he was seen by thousands, but the 
scriptures declare that no one hath seen Gop at any time. 
He was not all-wise, for it was said of him that he **znereas- 
ed in wisdom.”? He was not all-good, (in the sense in which 
(rod is all-good,) for he himself declined the appellation 
good, and declared that none is good but one, that is God. 
And he was not in himself all-powerful, for he was raised 
from the dead by the mighty power of God, he was exalted 
by His power, he wrought his miracles by His power, de- 
elares that of himself he could do nothing, and he expressly 
says, ** My Father is greater than I.” 

I have written with the earnestness arising froma solemn, 
deliberate, and decided conviction, that the Father is the 
onLy true God, on what I deem the plain, express, and 
unambiguous. declarations and commands of the Law and 
the Gospel,—and from a lively sense of the vast impor- 
tance of this doctrine. It has been my wish and aim. to 
avoid giving reasonable offence to any serious candid 
christian: but I hope it has been my chief aim to promote. 
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the cause of christian truth, satisfied that thus I shall be 
an humble instrument in promoting the giory of God. To 
his blessing I commend this little essay, in the name of 


Jesus Christ: Amen. 
HILANTHROPOS. 


















UNITARIANISM IN PHILADELPHIA. 





We present to our readers the following history of the firs: FF 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, because we think it will bein. PF 
teresting to every friend of truth, and because it presentsanexam- ff 
ple worthy of imitation by those in every place who believe that PF 
God exists in one fierson only, and that to worship with supreme PF 
adoration more persons than one, is a plain departure from the 
scriptures, and a manifest approach to idolatry. ‘Vhou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Lim own Ly shalt thou serve.” ~ 
Matth. iv. 10. ] 

















Unitarianism in Philatelphia.—For the following history 
of the Unitarian church in Philadelphia, we are indebted to 
a correspondent of that city. We should be happy to re- 
ceive similar accounts from other places. ° 






hey make 
permanent records of interesting matters, which, if left to 
themselves, will fast fade from recollection, and may here- 
after be found of great importance to the religious and ec- 
clesiastical history of our country. 

‘Dr. Priestley arrived in this country in 1794. In the 
winter of 1795-96 he delivered a course of lectures in Phil. 
adelphia on the Evidences of the Christian Revelation. 
His audiences were large and respectable, and among his 
regular hearers were many members of Congress, then sit- 
ting in this city. These circumstances drew together a 
smal! number of persons, professed Unitarians, alk saoetl y 
emigrants from Great Britain; *‘ wandering sheep,” to use 
the words of one of them, ‘‘ without fold or shepherd.”°— 
This little company held meetings with a view to establish 
a Unitarian Church in Philadelphia. Dr. Priestley was 

esent at some of them, and showed an interest in the ob- 

t for which they were called. It was at first proposed 
to procure a suitable minister. The prospect of his gath- 
ering a congregation was considered a fair one. An invi- 
tation was given to Mr. Toulmin, late Judge Toulmin of 
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the Mississippi Territory, then recently arrived in this 
country. om son of Dr. Joshua Toulmin, of ‘Taunton, in 
England. ‘The invitation was declined. The purpose ot 
obtaining a minister was then relinquished, and upon the 
recommendation of Dr. Priestley, it was determined that a 
convenient room should. be provided, and that the persons 
interested should form themselves into an association for 
the purpose of worshipping God according to the dictates 
of their consciences. It was agreed that printed sermons 
and prayers should be used, and that the office of reader 
should be filled by each member in rotation. Accordingly, 
on the 12th of June, 1796, fourteen persons ssoumbled in 
a room of the University of Pennsylvania, for the first 
time, for the purposes of social worship and liberal views. 
This number was shortly after increased to twenty-one. 
Thus was a Unitarian society commenced in Philadelphia. 

‘It is with great pride and pleasure that we find grounds 
for connecting the name of Priestley with one of the earliest 
efforts made in this country in behalf of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. We dare not now indulge ourselves in speaking 
of this venerated man in the language which our feelings 


dictate. It would lead usar away from our eee ur- 
t 


pose. Apart from his vast acquirements and the excellent 
uses to which he put them, he is associated in our minds 
with a fearless love of truth, a genuine piety, a most win- 
ning artlessness, and a moral enthusaism, which, like that 
of Howard, and all the great benefactors of our race, was 
visible only in the activity to which it prompted, and the 
abundant good which it accomplished. To the feeling thus 
expressed towards thts true martyr, but few bosoms will 
respond. But the time is coming, we trust, when the name 
that has been, and is still loaded with obloquy, shall be 
high and bright on the list of those who have illustrated 
the independent and disinterested spirit of Christianity. — 
In the meanwhile we would pay our tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Priestley. And if by connecting ourselves with him 
we incur any eis we will bear it cheerfully for his sake, 
and for tHe sake of the truth which he loved. ” 
‘The Unitarian society of which some account has now 
been given, continued to meet eyery Lord’s day until the 
year 1800. In the early part of 1797 Dr. Priestley, on a 
visit to the city from Northumberland, where he had fixed 
his residence, delivered an address to this humble flock 
and enrolled himself among its members. In August, 
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1800, its meetings were discontinued, some of the associz. 
tion having died, and others being scattered. In 1807 
they were resumed, and William Christie, the author of a 
valuable work on the Divine Unity, was invited to conduc: 
the stated religious serviees. This invitation was accept- 
ed, and the Universalists’ Church, in Lombard Street, 
where Dr. Priestley had delivered his lectures eleven years 
before, was obtained for the use of the society. After a 
few months, this place was given up, and a private room 


procured, from which, however, the society was soon com- [7 


lled to withdraw, their doctrine having excited alarm. 
Phus rudely driven forth, this small band found refuge in 
a room in Church Alley, where they remained without mol. 
estation, until a place of worship was erected in 1813.— 
The connexion between Mr. Christie and the society last- 
ing only a few months, the services were conducted by 
Ralph Eddowes, James Taylor, and John Vaughan. It 
was proposed to have evening lectures, and to render them 
applicable to the circumstances of the society and to the 
relation in which it stood to the rest of the community; and 
the first two gentlemen consented to prepare original dis- 
courses. This created a new mterest and the attendance 
became regular and was gradually increased. We have 
reason to believe that the religious services at this period 
were attended with pleasure and edification. The sacred 
music was particularly excellent, and the audience was 
brought tegether by no habits of listless conformity, but 
by a real interest in the great ares of religion, 

‘In 1811, the project of building a church was started, 
and, after some difficulties, by greagefforts and by liberal 
contributions from their fellow citizens, the society was 
enabled to accomplish this object. ‘The first stone was 
laid March 24, 1812, and the house dedicated February 
14, 1813. Mr. Eddowes preached the dedicatory dis- 
course from the very appropriate words, ‘The Lord God 
of s, the Lord God of gods, he knoweth, and Israel he 
shall know; if it be in rebeilion, or if in transgression 
against the Lord, (save us not this day) that we have built 
us an altar,’ &c. Joshua xxii. 22. 

‘In t815, Mr. Vaughan resigned the ministerial office, 
which he had held in association with Messrs. Eddowes 
and Taylor. Upon this occasion resolutions of thanks 
were passed, from which we cannot help quoting. Those 
who know this gentleman, and the sphere of his acquain- 
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| tance is not limited, will join most cordially in the expres- 


sions of respect which they breathe. The language of the 
society is, **that, impressed by a sense of benefits receiv- 
ed, they cannot refrain from expressing those sentiments 
of esteem which they feel, and those ardent wishes which 
they cherish, both individually and collectively, for the 
welfare of him who has conferred them; sincerely hoping 
that he may long live, surrounded by his friends, to enjoy 


> that still more solid reward which never fails to crown vir- 
 tuous and well meant endeavours—-the approbation of God 





and his conscience. ”’ 
‘In 1820, Mr. Eddowes gave notice of his intention to 


-* discontinue his public services in a few months. His in- 










creasing age and infirmities led him to take a step, which 
excited **the unfeigned regret of the society.”” ‘* Much,” 


) they say, **as we lamentethe loss which we shall sustain, 


the reasons assigned by Mr. Eddowes for discontinuing his 
labours among us, particularly as regards the state of his 
health, render it our duty to acquiesce in the event.”? **We 
entertain,” they add, **a high sense of the very able man- 
ner in which Mr. Eddowes ow conducted the public ser- 
vices, and the truly christian example by which he has 

ractically illustrated the great duties of our holy religion, 
and we feel the weight of a large debt of gratitude for his 
disinterested and gratuitous ministrations among us during 
a period of nearly thirteen years.”” With these sentiments 
they offer him ‘*their most respectful and sincere thanks, 
accompanied by their warmest wishes for his present wel- 
fare and future happiness.” 

‘From the time that Mr. Eddowes retired, Mr. Taylor 
conducted the public services until 1823. To estimate 
the labors of these two gentlemen, it is to be recollected 
that they had almost wholly ceased to read printed ser- 
mons. Devoting themselves to original compositions for 
the pulpit, they felt the pe forma of theological knowl- 
edge, and a great portion of their time was given to study, 
the fruits of which were manifest to the society. 

‘In 1823, Mr. Taylor followed the example of Messrs. 
Vaughan and Eddowes, offering however to perform any 
of the ministerial duties that might be requisite, the ordi- 
nary services of the Lord’sday excepted. ‘This offer was 
thankfully accepted by the society, while they could not 
suffer him ‘*to resign the situation of officiating minister, 


which he had so long and so ably filled, without tendering, 
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him their grateful acknowledgments for the benefits thus 
conferred.”? With sentiments of gratitude, they ming|: 
ardent wishes for his future welfare. Their resolutions 
upon the occasion of his resignation breathe the respect, 
which the high character of this gentleman for christian | 
probity and untiring zeal in the cause of truth, is fitted to 7 
inspire. . 

‘In January 1825, W. H. Furness was ordained to the [7 
pastoral care of the * First Congregational Society of Uni. 
tarian Christians in Philadelphia,” the title under which | 
the charter of incorporation runs. 

‘Towards the close of 1827, the society, being i in a flour. 
ishing condition, resolved upon the erection of a new 
church, the old one not affording sufficient aecommoda- 
tions. In concordance with this resolution the necessary 
arrangements were made, and the corner stone of the new 
building was laid on the 25th of March last. 

‘It is worthy of mention, that it is a custom, universal, 
we believe, in Philadelphia, when a church is to be erect- 
ed, to appeal to the generosity of the community at large, 
without respect to religious names. And it is but justice 
to add that the community is never backward in meeting 
such appeals, however obnoxious the peculiarities of the 
denomination soliciting aid, maybe. In the present in- 
stance, advantage has not been taken of this custom, not 
from any doubt of success, but because it has been remem- 
bered that, in close connexion with the injunction, ‘Bear 
ye one another’s burdens”—stands ‘*Let every man bear 

is own burden.” 

‘Of the fourteen persons who first formed the Unitarian 
society in Philadelphia, only three remain among its mem. 
bers; seven are dead, three have removed, and one ha: 
withdrawn. 

‘We cannot close this article, without adverting very 
briefly to the prospects of Liberal opinions in the large 
and prosperous city in which the society that has now been 
the subject of notice, is established. Upon this point we 
will ake only one remark. You can scarcely hear a ser 


mon in the principal churches of Philadelphia, that does 
not contain some reference or allusion to Rational Chris- 
tianity. One would think, from the frequency and sever- 
ity with which Unitarianism i is attacked, that it is ag rank 
here as it isin Boston. Is it possible, you would ask, that 
one small society can attract so much notice. You would 
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greatly err in supposing this to be the case. The probable 
truth is, that there is hardly a congregation in the city in 
which this heresy is not beginning to germinate.’ 

Christ. Exann 


—~® @ Gera 


PLAIN THOUGHTS ON SACRIFICES. 


ESSAY Il. 


Prior to an examination of the Jewish sacrifices, it will 
be proper to take some notice of those said to be offered in 
patriarchal times; that is, after the deluge, and before the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt. 

hough after the flood they appear to have been offered 
more frequently than before that period; yet they seem not 
to have been formally instituted as a regular mode of ap- 
proaching the Deity, and of holding intercourse with him; 


| nor to have made a part of the worship of God in ordinary 


cases; but to have been used on extraordinary cases only, 
sometimes by divine direction, and sometimes without it. 
There is no proof that sacrifices were a necessary part_of 
the worship of God, or that the offering of them, or the Hi¥- 
ing any regard to them, was oe to the obtaining of 
his mercy and favour, and finding acceptance with him, 
prior to the kaw of Moses, even if under the law they were 
thus necessary and important; for the obligation to offer them 
and their importance arose from their divine appointment; 
but it always was the duty of men to worship God, and in 
every age and nation he hath accepted those who feared 
him and wrought righteousness. 

After the sacrifice which Noah offered when he came out 
of the ark, there is no account of any being offered until 
Abram became a sojourner in the land of Canaan. No 
mention is made of any sacrifice being offered by Isaac, 
though we read of his building an altar and calling upon 
the name of the Lord. Itis probable this altar was a me- 
morial of God’s appearance to him, like the pillar which 
Jacob set up at Bethel, as many other such erections appear 
to have been. Though Jacob offered sacrifices it is not 
said that any were offered by his descendants until the 
passover was instituted by Moses. It appears that they 
offered none during the long period they remained in Egypt. 
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Had sacrifices been from the first a divine institution, ne. 
eessary to acceptable worship, and what alone could direc, | 
| the faith of sinners to its proper object, a future atonement, 
| is it not unaccountable that they were only offered occa. 
| sionally by the worshippers of the true God, and that they 
were discontinued for such long periods of time = 

There is no account in the Scriptures of any commani § 
being given to Noah and his family, after the flood, re. [ 
specting sacrifices. So far as can ‘be dissovered, Naoh's 
sacrifice, mentioned Gen. viii. 20, might be quite a vol. |- 
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ea 
untary offering, intended to express gratitude to God fu |} nc 

the great deliverance, he and those who were with him in | A 

the ark, had received; this is the more probable, because | @ in 

1 | the sacrifices of the Gentiles seem not to have been found. of 
i ed on auy divine institution; but on the views and reason. | @ k 
ings which obtained among them, which were corrupt, w 


superstitious and idolatrous, and are called abominations. |_ 
Had bloody sacrifices been instituted at the time when the | 
eating of blood was prohibited, (Gen. ix. 4,) it is reasons 7 
ble to think, that its use on the altar would have been men. — 
tioned as one reason why it ought not to be eaten, as it 
was afterwards by Moses. Noah’s sacrifice could not | 
be intended to constitute him a righteous person; for God 
said to him long before, Thee have J seen righteous be- 
ore me in this generation. Gen. vil. 1. Its object could 
not be the averting of the divine wrath, or the covering of 
him and his family from the vengeance of heaven, for then 
it should have been offered before the flood: but it was not 
till the destruction of the old world was over, and they 
found themselves secure from the ravages of the flood, 
that he offered it. From the whole account it seems mvst 
probable that Noah was led to offer his sacrifice from a 
sense of the obligation he was under to God, and to express 
his gratitude for the divine favour. The covenant which 
God made with Noah and all flesh, was not confirmed by 
sacrifice, probably, because the practice of confirming cov- 
enants over dead victims had not yet obtained. 

The next account we have of sacrifices is in Gen. xv. [| 
God had promised to give Abram a son, and a progeny | 
numerous as the stars of heaven, and the land of Canaan [| 
for an inheritance. It is not said that Abram had hith- 
erto offered any sacrifice; yet he was a worshi per of the 
true God, a righteous man. It is said, «*He Nelioned in 
the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness.” 
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I, he He believed the Divine promises and declarations, was 
‘irect I obedient to the Divine voice, and he was called the friend 
hent, PR ef Ged. All this was independent of any atonement, vica- 
occa. FE vious sacrifice, or any sacrifice whatever. ‘To confirm the 
they |B faith of Abram, and ratify his covenant made with him, 
‘Bthe Lord said, **Take me an heifer ofgthree years ol 
nand “Band a ram of three years old, and a she goat of three years 





, re- | Bold, anda turtle dove, anda young pigeon. And he took 
10h’s | B unto him all these, and divided them in the midst, and laid 
vol. | @ each piece one against another; but the birds he divided 
| for} @ pot. And when the fowls came down upon the carcases, 
M jn Abraham drove them away. And when the sun was go- 
ause | @ ing down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram; and, lo, an horror 
and: | ef darkness fel! upon him. . And he said unto Abram, 
son- | § know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land 
upt, | | which is not their’s, and shall serve them; and they shall 
ons, | § afflict them four hundred years. And also that nation, 
the | ® whom they shall serve, will I judge: and afterward shall 


na. | they come out with great substance. And thou shalt go 
1en- | to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good old | 
8 it Wage. But in the fourth generation they shall come hither | 
not | @ agains for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full. a4 


xo¢ | @ And it came to pass when the sun went down, and it was 
be. | @ dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that 
uld | passed between those pieces. In the same day the Lord 
rof f @ made a covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have 
ven | | I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great | 
not — @ river, the river Euphrates.” This passage 1s quoted at i 
ey | | large because it records the first instance of living crea- 
ud, Q tures being offered in sacrifice by the Divine command, 
st 7 and the account fully shews that they were not offered as 
22 |= an atonement for sin, nor as ty ical of an atonement for ) 
ss F@ sin; that they were not ieee to procure Abram’s ac- 
ch P= quittal from condemnation, nor to constitute him righteous ; 
by | in the eye of the divine law; but simply to confirm God’s | 
v- |) promises, and to ratify his covenant to him who was al- 

® ready justified by his. previous faith in God, already a f 
v. [@ righteous man, and in the Divine favour. That sacrifices, a 
1y | @ so far as they are of divine appointment, are not designed F 
in [= to make satisfaction for sin, but to confirm the promises 
r»- Py of God, and ratify the covenants which in his mercy and ) 
Pe grace he hath given to mankind, is a leading view of them 
n fe in the Scriptures; this is intended to be shewn in these 
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The offering which Abram was about to make of his soy 
Isaac, was an evidence of his faith, obedience, and deyo. 
tedness to God. To a severer trial he could not be sub. 
jected. If he shewed a readiness to sacrifice one so dear 
to him, in obedience to the Divine voice, what would he 

t sacrifice ? — offering appears in the light of a gif 

e 


er present; for the Lord said, Because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not withheld from me thy son, thine only 
son, &e. 

In the sacrifices offered, or intended to be offered, by 
Abram, nothing can be discovered that has the least re- 
ference to the popular notion of atonement. Those he 
actually offered were simply a confirmation of God’s pro- 
mises, and the covenant he made with him; and that of his 
son, which he intended offering, a proof of his faith, obe- 
dience, and devotedness to God. 

The sacrifice whieh Jacob offered upon the mount, or 
heap of stones which had been raised, (Gen. xxxi. 54,) was 
evidently designed to be a confirmation of the covenant 
between him and Laban, as the pillar and heap are spoken 
of as witnesses between them. 

When Jacob was on his journey, going to Egypt to his 
ton Joseph, it is said, he offered sacrifices to the God of 
his father Isaac, Gen. xlvi. 1. These sacrifices appear 
to have been expressive of gratitude ari thankfulness 
to God, of devout confidence in and pious submission to 
him. 

Such are the accounts we have of the sacrifices offered 
by the ancient patriarchs. Had they considered them as 
atonements for sin, as designed to avert the Divine displea- 
sure, the occasions on which they offered them would have 
been different. Noah would have offered his sacrifice 
when destruction was impending, net merely after the sal- 
vation of himself and his family was complete. Abram 
might have been expected to offer sacrifices when he de- 
precated the fearful overthrow of Sodom and the cities of 
the plain; Jacob when calamities seemed to be accumula- 
ting upon him and his family, rather than when prosperity 
returned. All the accounts we have of the few sacrifices 
offered in the patriarchal times are inconsistent with the 
popular notions entertained of them, as being vicarious and 
ry wth 

rom the remarks already made, it appears that sacrifi- 
cs were offered long before we have any account of their 
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Divine institution: consequently, we must account for 
their existence in the best manner wecan. Scripture con- 
tains no account of their institution, as a regular appendage 
to the worship of God, prior to the giving of the Jewish 
jaw. In one or two instances they were commanded be- 
fore that time; but not asa regular or necessary part of 
divine worship; and a direction given to an individual, on 
an extraordinary occasion, would not be a law to others,. 
nor a rule for them to follow. Generally, it seems, the 
faithful worshipped without sacrifices and offerings, and 
they existed ages before we find any command given rela- 
tive to them. We can discover nothing concerning them 
in the earliest times but, that they were offered as a tribute 
of gratitude, or an or lms of dependence and submis- 
sion. In after ages they were considered as giving a reli- 


= rious sanction te covenants and engagements. In this 


light the first sacrifices appear, which we know to have 
been Offered in consequence of a command or direction 
from God, as those of Abram. This seems to be the whole 
of what can be known concerning them prior to the time 
{Moses. Till the giving of the Jewish law no one can 
find in the Scriptures a single hint of any sacrifice for sin: 
yetmen were then sinners, and needed pardon and salva- 
ion. How did they, during the lapse of so many ages, 
btain these blessings? Undoubtedly, on the ground of 
he mercy of God, through repentance and faith in him. 
ow did any then become righteous? It is evident it wag 
by believing in God and obeying hina. 
; R. W. 
ween fede: [age 68 


ORTHODOXY. 
From Orthodex Writers. 


There is no doubt that many feeling minds have been 
“driven by such tremendous representations of the Divi- 
uty” as the following, into the Secslateaion of scepticism. 
‘tis from Reynold’s Inquiry concerning the state of the 
. pia | of the Evangelical world. —_[ Christian Reg, 

“So high, so great, so incomprehensibly supreme is 

ol, that ten thousand times ten thousand most miserabl 
mented spirits shall not in the least be pitied or regard- 
by Him to all eternity. Ten thousand times ten thou- 
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TABULAR VIEW OF 






sand most doleful sighs, shrieks, and groans, and yellings, 








and roarings, and howlings, under the most exquisite to, & Tt 
ture and anguish of spirit, shal! not meet with the least pity femind 
or compassion. Q! the dignity of that Being, who has ay I. 
everlasting hell to be the representation or triumph of His BPeeen 
grandeur; there he strides in magnificent thoush eloomy 2. 
state, and marches over a world of damned heads with the pum! 
most uncommiserating disregard and disdain. ”’ num 





Remark. What a libel is this paragraph on the characte; 3. 
ef God! Is it possible that the author ever read these pas. Bivear: 
sages :—**‘Gopn 1s Love.”—*+God so loved the world thu Phas e 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth i, Byam! 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.”°—*+He i: Fiwe h 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should com Feast 
to repentance.” Reader, learn to read the Holy Scrip- Bi view 
tures for yourselves. narie 
4 
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TABULAR VIEW OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS § 
Throughout the World, in Geographical Order. 
Compiled from the London Missionary Register for B. : 
= nfer 
January and February 1825. tenti 


Native Pupils Member 

Sta- Missio- Assis- , in of the 1. 

tions naries tante Schools Church Hitaugl 

Western Africa . . .19 26 23 °#3,400 603 Hof th 


South Africa . . . . 27 #450 6 683 36! 2, 
- 





African Islands. . 3 y 1 245 sion 
Mediteranedn. . . . 4 = 16 3. 
Black & CaspianSeas.s. 3 14 ove 
ee ss RN S or th 
es I BTR 1 1 esser 
India beyond theGanges 5. 11 1 150 trust 
India within the Ganges 56 120 240 22.240 = 4%) TI 
Ceylon. ..... 18 28 29 12,164 S81 i nativ 
Indian Archipelago. . 15 21 250 lieve 
Austral Asia & Polynesia 35 63 «93 =—7,586 2,000 Bi bly a 
South American States 1 2 B has b 
Guiana & the WestIndies 59 104 2.322 35,680 I work 
North American Indians 35 88 900 200 paga 
Labrador. . . .+. 3 14 195 to th 
Greenland . . . 4 16 the t 

— & whic 


289 584 394 50,000 37.919 eithe 
See The Evangelical Lutheran Intelligencer, May, 182° 









PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


REMARKS. 
The preceding table will furnish the rational and serious 
mind with many reflections. - We subjoin two or three. 
i. What an amount of labour, suffering, and money, has 
been expended to little, very little a ew 
2. In some instances the reader will perceive, that the 
number of converts to christianity, does not equal the 
number of Misstonaries employed in their conversion. 
5. Some of these stations have been occupied for 30 
years and upwards. ‘The baptist Mission on the Ganges 
as existed for more than thirty years, and their present 
number of converts amounts to only 495; many of whom, 
we have reason to conclude from recent reports from the ) 
iEast, have been induced to become Christians, with the , 
view of being wholly, or in part supported by the Missio- 
paries. 
4. About nine tenths of the whole Sumber of converts 
pare blacks, and exist in the West India Islands. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
From this survey we are disposed to draw the following 
inferences, which we recommend to the serious and at- 
tentive consideration of the friends of truth and mankind. 
1. Either the doctrine which these Missionaries have 
taught, is not the doctrine of Jesus—the true christianity 7. 
of the New Testament. Or, Nt 
2. The doctrine of Jesus is not adapted to the conver- i 
sion of pagan nations. Or, 
| 3. The friends of Missions generally have not been in 
governed by wisdom in the choice of situations and means; ee 
or the Missionaries themselves have been deficient in some ‘ 
essential qualifications, or in the manner of executing their e 
trust. | 
The candid reader can be at no loss which of these alter- 
natives to adopt. Every friend of Christianity firmly be- 
lieves , that the doctrine of Jesus is adapted, and admira- 
bly adapted to convert and reform the pagan, because it 
Shas been eminently successful in this great and glorious 
work. It will then follow that the reason why so few 
pagans are now converted to Christianity, must be owing 
s to the circumstance that the Missionaries do not now teach 
the true gospel of Jesus; or, to the improper manner in i 
which they proceed in the accomplishment of this object, si 
either as it regards time, situations, or instruments. > | 
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48 SWISS €USTOM—NOTICE T@ SUBSCRIBERS, Kv. 
SWISS CUSTOM. 


Richard describes a custom which amidst the sublin, 
scenery of that country, must be peculiary impressiy, 
The horn of the Alps is employed in the mountainous dix. 
tricts of Switzerland, not solely to sound the cow call 
but for another purpose, solemn and religious. As soon a 
the sun has disappeared in the vallies and its last rays ay 
just glimmering on the sunny summits of the mountain, 
then the herdsman who dwells on the loftiest, takes }\ 
horn and trumpets forth, ‘Zobet Gott dem Heri; 
‘Praise God the Lord.’ All the herdsmen in the neig}. 
bourhood on hearing this, come out of their huts, take ther 


horns, and repeat the words. This often continues (ff 


> pupa of an hour, whilst on all sides the mountains ech 
the name of God. A profound and solemn silence follows; 
every individual offers his secret prayers on bended knees, 
and with uncovered head. By this time it is quite dark,~ 
‘Good night,’ trumpets forth the herd on the loftiest sun. 
mits; **Good night,” is repeated on all the mountains from 
horns of the heels and cliffs of the rocks. Then each one 
lays himself down to rest. Christian Register. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have to apologize to our readers for the delay of this 
number. It has been occasioned by circumstances over 
which we had no control, but which we hope will not occur 
in future. Those of our subscribers who fiate not yet paid 
their subscriptions, will oblige us by an early remittance. 


CONDITIONS. 

I. Tur Curistian Rerormer, intended to promote 
a spirit of Free Enquiry and the practice of Piety and 
Virtue, will be published monthly, and contain 12 duo- 
decimo s—but should the number of subscriber 
warrant it, it will be increased to 24 pages, in the cours 
of the year, without any additional charge. 

II. Price, one pot1ar a year, to be paid in advance. 

All communications to the Editor must be post paid. 


Printed by G. S. Peters, Harrisburg, Po. 
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